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SCHOOL DEVOTIONS. 


We feel assured that no faithful teacher presumes to enter upon the 
daily duties of the school-room, without first invoking the assistance 
of Him, without whose aid every effort must fail of success. Every 
school should be opened with some appropriate devotional exercises, 
and, in these, the Bible must be regarded as the great Text Book, and 
the morning lesson from its sacred pages, as of the highest import- 
ance. 

But my design, in this article, is to suggest to teachers, some method 
for conducting their devotional exercises in the school-room, and not 
to speak of their importance, for this seems to me unnecessary, 

I would not advise a teacher to read a lengthy chapter while his 
pupils listen in silence, even if the chapter seems adapted to the time 
and occasion ;—a single verse, or a few verses read and explained ag 
they may be by an intelligent teacher, with a few moments of previous 
preparation, will produce a more lasting and beneficial result. And 
yet the teacher is not to preach a sermon, moral or religious, nor ex- 
plain scripture according to sectarian views ; far from this, as the school- 
room is not the place to inculcate particular creeds—but I would 
have sufficient explanation to render every sentence read perfectly 
understood, and also a narrative of such incidents drawn from obser- 
vations in every-day life as may serve to illustrate the truth in ques- 


tion. 
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226 School Devotions. 


It is well to have each scholar supplied with a copy of the Bible 
or Testament, and unite with the teacher in reading a portion of a 
chapter ;—for instance, the teacher has decided to read the record of 
the Miracles of Christ, in the order in which they occurred, one for 
each morning, until all have been read, commencing of course with 
the miracle performed at Cana in Galilee. 

When the scholars have all taken their seats, and are ready to 
engage in this exercise, the lesson for the morning is announced by 
the teacher and, after a few moments, occupied by all in reading the 
lesson silently, the teacher commences by reading the first verse audibly, 
requiring his scholars to read the second in concert. When one or 
more verses have been read, any questions that naturally suggest 
themselves may be asked, provided they are not above the capacity of 
the school; as this exercise embraces all the pupils in the room, there 
will generally be a disposition to answer promptly. This exercise 
should be varied, the teacher reading several verses, and then calling 
upon individual scholars to read one verse each. The exercise may 
be concluded by reading the few last verses in concert, teacher and 
scholars, and then repeating the Lord’s Prayer, or, prayer may be 
offered by the teacher, while the scholars attend in silence. With a 
little effort, and the assistance of parents, even your youngest pupils 
will ascertain what the next miracle in its order is, and in what gospel 
or gospels recorded. The main thing is to pursue such a course in 
conducting these devotional exercises as will interest the pupils, and 
induce effort and study in preparing this scripture lesson, as in the 
usual lessons of the school-room. The Parables of Christ, in their 
order, will furnish another series of reading lessons that can be made 
interesting—in fact, there is scarcely any portion of the New Testament 
but what, in the hands of a faithful teacher, may be made a source of 
instruction and interest to the entire school. A very good plan is to 
allow a few minutes for learning such verses as scholars may select 
from their Bibles at the time, permitting each one to stand and repeat 
the verse as soon as learned ; this is an exercise in which all who are 
able to read may engage; any scholar, in the time devoted to this 
exercise, can learn and repeat one verse and some will learn several, 
Sometimes, in reading a portion of a chapter, it will increase the 
interest to divide the school into three or four sections, calling upon 
each section to read a verse in its order. I will not suggest other 
methods, as every teacher who devotes a few minutes each day to 
devotional exercises, will have plans of his own, better than any 
which I could suggest. I have been induced to give this subject a 
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place in these columns the more readily, from the fact, that many 
teachers excuse themselves from maintaining school devotions in any 
form, on the ground that in schools representing all religious denomina- 
tions, the Bible can not be used without giving offence to some por- 
tions of the school and community; such teachers are evidently quite 
willing to be excused from conducting any system of devotions in the 
school-room, and so are willing to regard this~as a sufficient reason 
for omitting them. Should the time ever come when the Bible will 
be excluded from our schools, either by State legislation, or by the 
action of particular towns or districts, teachers who have almost 
voluntarily abandoned its use, may rest assured that they have done 
much towards preparing the way for its entire exclusion from the 
school-room. 

If the Bible is used by every teacher as it should be, judiciously and 
carefully, the day is very far in the future, when any man, or party of 
men, or religious denomination will ask, much less demand, its removal. 
Intellectual training, without moral and religious education, does but 
little, if anything, towards increasing the welfare of a community, or 
the permanence of a nation’s existence—culture of the heart must 
attend mental development; let these be combined in the education 
of the young, and our schools will ever be the nurseries of those great 
and good qualities, which in their exercise tend to promote and pre- 
serve our individual and natural happiness and prosperity. 





A CHAPTER OF HINTS. 


ABSENCE. 

Tuts fault is the source of infinite troubles and vexations. No 

scholar can make progress in his studies who is habitually or occasion- 

ally absent. Parents are generally to blame in this matter, and to 

them the teacher must look for a remedy; ascertain who is responsi- 
ble and act accordingly. 


BOOKS. 


Be careful and secure the best text books. If you are not sufficient- 
ly experienced to judge for yourself, consult some teacher, whose 
opinion may be of value. Above all things make changes as seldom 
as possible, and never rashly; neither allow book agents to govern 
you in this matter. School Visitors are always to be consulted. 
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CONSISTENCY. 


Many a fable has been written to prove that the young are taught 
in no way more than by example. The teacher who is rude and un- 
couth in his manners, must not be surprised to find himself surrounded 
by young barbarians. Children will copy your faults with more pre- 
cision than they will imitate your virtues. Study good manners, and 
endeavor to be an example worthy of imitation. 


DECISION. 


Have a plan of your own and follow it. Listen to suggestions, but 
be governed by your own judgment. It is not well to attempt to copy 
others in all respects. Do not be ready to build upon another man’s 
foundation, but decide upon some plan adapted to the wants of your 
own school, and then prove its efficiency by actual results. 


ENERGY. 


Nothing can be accomplished without it. Show in all your move- 
ments that you are alive. What is worth doing at all is worth doing 
“with energy. Drive away monotony by moving briskly yourself, and 
requiring others to doso. Never be seen creeping through the streets 
to school as though your vital powers were exhausted. 


FAITHFULNESS. 


Your employers have a demand upon your time and abilities that 
must take the precedence of all others. The hours of school must be 
devoted exclusively to the public service, and besides, the interests of 
your school demand attention aside from school hours, which a high 
sense of duty will not allow you to neglect. 


GENTLENESS. 


A boisterous man in the school-room is as much out of place as a 
locomotive in a gentleman’s parlor ;—worlds move and mighty rivers 
flow in silence; never speak in tones louder than necessary to be heard 
distinctly; a rough blustering teacher will invariably have a noisy 


school. 


HONESTY. 


“Honesty is the best policy” for the teacher always. John isa 
dull boy, and his time in school is mostly wasted, you have neglected 
him, perhaps because he is dull; his father whom you happen to meet 
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inquires after his progress, and you inform him that “John is doing 
well.” In this you are not honest : unpleasant as it may be, duty com- 
pels you to speak the truth. Never give a false impression respect- 
ing the standing of a pupil for the sake of retaining that pupil in your 
school, or in order to gain the good will of the parent. 


INDUSTRY. 


“Improbus labor omnia vincit.” Teachers who teach will find 
something that may be done for their schools out of the school-room, 
and aside from school hours. The teacher who limits his duties to 
the six hours of school per day, will seldom rise in his profession. 
One hour each day spent in healthy amusements with your pupils, or 
in visiting parents, will do much towards increasing your influence 
and usefulness. 

JUSTICE. 


“This” says an eminent statesmen, “is the great interest of man on 
earth.” Teachers find themselves uncensciously drawn towards schol- 
ars of unusual intelligence, and from those who are dull and deficient 
in mental ability; and as a natural consequence, the former class re- 
ceives more of the teacher’s time and attention than the latter. Any 
teacher, with but little effort, can instruct children of active minds and 
studious habits; but in assisting and arousing the dull and disinterested, 
the true teacher will show his most desirable qualities. The scholar 
to whom God has given but one talent, claims more of your attention 
in its cultivation and development, than the one who has received 
ten talents. 

KINDNESS. 


There is a power in kindness that teachers should well understand. 
The relation existing between teacher and scholar should possess 
more of a home character, and less of a business nature. The great- 
est good will not be obtained where the heart is not’ enlisted. A 
teacher uniformly kind will have loving and faithful scholars. It is 
easier to lead than to drive. A pint of molasses will attract more flies 
than a gallon of vinegar. 


LOVE FOR YOU CALLING. 


This is of prime importance; if teaching is not your choice you 
had best not engage in it; to spend your time in the school-room, 
merely for the remuneration you may receive, and without enlisting 
every faculty which you possess, is not doing your whole duty. 
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MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


These, in some degree, are within the reach of all. Most teachers 
can find time for a regular course of reading and study. Read books 
connected with your profession; but not only those, specially profes- 
sional. Books of History, Biography, Botany, Zoology, Physical 
Geography and Geology are directly in the line of your profession. 
Humboldt’s Cosmos is as closely allied to the teacher’s duties as the 
mental arithmetic and spelling book. 

















NATURE'S TEACHINGS. 





“In contemplation of created things, 
By steps we may ascend to God.” 





With your study of books, study nature more. Object lessons are 
seldom out of place. Collect a cabinet of curiosities and give them 
a place in your school-room. In summer, with a little effort, you may 
procure material for a fine aquarium, using a common water pail for 
want of something better. A bunch of moss, some rough stones, a 
few little fishes and specimens of insect life, that all our ponds and 
streams supply, will furnish your scholars with a source of intense 
gratification. In teaching from natural objects very much of course 
will depend upon the ingenuity of the teacher. Scholars will always 
be willing to render any assistance in their power. 














ORDER. 





I have seen teachers Iaboring faithfully and patiently and accom- 
plishing nothing. Hurrying from one thing to another, answering 
this question and asking that, requesting Thomas to study and Sarah 
to stop laughing, commanding one to stand up and another to sit down, 
all in the same breath, will produce no high standard of scholarship 
on the part of pupils, and no very desirable state of the nervous sys- 
tem on the part of the teacher. And yet, do not make the preserva- 
tion of good order the principal thing, do not manifest an artificial 
restraint over yourself, that will only allow you to walk across the 
room on tip-toe; by careful observation you can maintain good order 
without apparent effort. Study to secure a quiet but not a silent 
school, dead silence is painful. Where all are busy there will neces- 
sarily be some noise, and this is not in the least inconsistent with good 
order. 

































PATIENCE. 


This virtue is needed more in the teacher’s calling than in any 
other. Do not allow anything to tease or vex you in the school-room. 
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If scholars are peevish, there is all the more need of good humor on 
the part of the teacher. Some of your pupils will be dull, but this 
fault fretfulness will not remedy ; better to bear a little than to be hasty. 
“Let Patience have its perfect work.” 


QUERULOUSNESS. 


A teacher who is habitually complaining of committees, parents and 
scholars, will soon give them reason to complain of him. Look at the 
bright side of the picture, provided it has one; or, if, as said, “every 
cloud has a silver lining,” look at the lining and not at the cloud. 
Fault-finding and scolding, like spirits of evil, come unbidden; give 
them no place in the school-room. 


REFINEMENT. 


Teachers must cultivate good manners; I mean by this, all that goes 
to make up a person’s general deportment and learning, in all times 
and in all places. Some unconsciously cultivate bad habits, and their 
pupils as unconsciously imitate them. A teacher of gentlemanly 
address and refined manners, even if deficient in literary qualifica- 
tions, is preferable to a learned clown. We know teachers who take 
pride in being “odd,” as they term it ;—this signifies generally, an utter 
disregard of all rules of courtesy and propriety. It may be “odd” for 
a teacher to engage in his school-room duties with his coat off; to wear 
his hat in the school-house would be more so, but it would be quite as 
much in accordance with good breeding, and just as excusable. The 
world in general will take you for what you appear to be. Endeavor 
in everything you do to act the man of refinement. 


SELF-CONTROL. 


“He is a fool who can not be angry; but he is a wise man who will 
not.” No requirement is of more importance to the teacher. Who- 
ever is easily provoked will soon lose all influence and respect. 
However difficult it may be, govern your temper in the school-room, 
and elsewhere. Self-control also includes that quality in man that 
renders him calm and possessed in unusual circumstances. We have 
known an excellent school appear at great disadvantage when a few 
visitors were present, because the teacher was confused and unnatural. 
I am not inclined to regard this as a fault worthy of censure, for some- 
times, in young teachers especially, it arises from modesty, a bashful- 
ness which can only be corrected. with persevering effort. 
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TACT. 


“A little management may often evade resistance, which a vast 
force might vainly strive to overcome.” In most cases this is a gift 
rather than an acquirement—it is that peculiar skill or faculty, which, 
combined with good intellectual and moral qualities, goes far towards 
making a successful teacher. Under all circumstances do what you 
can towards elevating the character and dignity of your profession. 
“Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind matures; that Life is long, which 
answers Life’s great end.” “Wisdom consists, not in seeing what is 
directly before us, but in discerning those things which may come to 
pass.” Xenophon proved by his integrity, piety, and moderation, 
how much he had profited by the precepts of his master Socrates, 
who, when he hesitated about giving himself to a course of study, 
said, “Follow me and learn.” You can not reasonably complain of a 
want of success in teaching, without in some measure censuring your- 
self. Zeal, tempered with prudence, will secure to you, in your pro- 
fession, influence and respect. 





KIND WORDS. 


“Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
No morning cloud rests so heavily and darkly upon the landscape, that 
the sun’s genial rays may not dispel its gloom; so the darkest shadows 
that fall across the threshold of the school-room will flee before the 
power of kind and gentle words. Watching ever so wisely, yet to all» 
dark days will come—days that we would gladly blot from the calen- 
dar of life. To meet these days, the teacher will needs follow more 
closely the example of Him whose mission upon the earth was “good 
will toward men.” Failnot, teacher, to know the power of kind 
words ;—in the life of to-day scatter them as glittering pearls for tiny 
hands to gather—learn their value by studying their effect. Thou 
hast in the book of life, on many a page, deep traces of a mother’s 
gentle tones, they have ever been to you sunshine in darkness—give 
as thou hast received and more. 


“Kind words ean never die, 
God knows how deep they lie, 
Stored in the breast 


” 
. 
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New School Laws. 


OFFICIAL DFPARTMENT. 


NEW SCHOOL LAWS. 


The following acts concerning Education were passed by the last 
General Assembly. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
An Act concerning Education. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened : 


That the report, which committees of school districts are required 
to make on the thirtieth day of September in each year, by virtue of 
the first section of the sixth chapter of the act, called “An Act in ad- 
dition to and in alteration of An Act concerning Education,” passed 
May session, 1856, shall hereafter be made on or before the fifteenth 
day of September in each year. 

Approved, June 9th, 1859. 


CHAPTER XXXIII, 


An Act in alteration of An Act entitled “An Act in addition to and 
in alteration of An Act concerning Education,” passed May Ses- 
sion, 1856. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 


Sec. 1. That so much of section first and section second of Chap- 
ter III, as relates to dissolving school districts which contain less than 
twelve persons, between the age of four and sixteen, be, and is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from the day of its passage. 

Approved, June 14th, 1859. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
An Act in addition to “An Act concerning Education.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 


Sec. I. Whenever a district wishes to lay a tax, and there is real 
estate situated in said district, which has been neglected to be put into 
the assessment list of the town; or, where there are polls in said dis- 
trict, liable to taxation, which have not been entered in said assess- 
ment list, such district may call on one or more of the assessors, for 
the time being, of the town in which such neglect has occurred, who 
shall assess the value of such real estate, make a list of said polls, and 
add such property and polls to the list of the district wishing to lay 
said tax. 

Sec. 2. Whenever a district wishes to lay a tax, and lays the 
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same on the town list last completed, and any real estate has been 
sold and conveyed, or in any way changed ownership, between the 
time when said list was completed, and the time of laying said tax, 
such district may call out one or more of the assessors, for the time 
being, of the town in which such sale, conveyance or change of prop- 
erty has occurred, who shall assess the value of said real estate, to 
the person owning the same at the time of laying said tax, and deduct 
the same from the list of the person in whose name it stood in the as- 
sessment list of the town. 

Sec. 3. The assessors in performing the duties mentioned in the 
two preceding sections, shall proceed in the manner prescribed for 
assessing real estate, in the fifteenth section of Chapter IV., of an 
Act in addition to and in alteration of An Act concerning Education, 
approved July 2d, 1856. 

Approved, June 17th, 1859. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
An Act in alteration of “An Act Concerning Education.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 


Sec. 1. Any school district may fix or authorize its district com- 
mittee to fix a rate of tuition to be paid by the persons attending 
school, or by their parents, guardians or employers, towards the ex- 
penses of instruction, fuel, books and other expenses, over and above 
the money received from the town or state appropriations; and the 
selectmen and board of school visitors, as a board, shall on application 
of the district committee, exempt therefrom all persons whom they 
consider unable to pay the same; and the selectmen shall draw an 
order on the treasurer of the town in which said district is located, in 
favor of said district, for the amount of such abatements. Provided, 
that the rate of tuition shall not exceed two dollars per scholar, for. 
any term of twelve weeks, except in districts where different grades of 
common schools are established, when the rate for the higher grades 
shall not exceed four dollars per scholar for the same time. 

Sec. 2. The first section of An Act in alteration of An Act con- 
cerning Education, approved June 11th, 1858, is hereby repealed. 

Approved, June 22d, 1859. 


CHAPTER LV. 
An Act in addition to “An Act concerning Education.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 

Sec. 1. That in all cases where any school district in this state 
has heretofore chosen two or more persons as committee, and any of 
the meetings of said district have been warned by only one of said 
committee; and in all cases where the collector of any school district 
has heretofore sold property levied ‘on by warrant for the payment of 
any school district tax, at a place other than the public sign-post, all 
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Vacation. 


votes passed and all proceedings had at any meeting held in pursu- 
ance of such a warning, and all sales of property by district collectors 
in manner aforesaid, shall be held to be good and valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as if said meetings had been warned by all the mem- 
bers of the committee, and said sales made by said collectors at the 
public sign-posts. 

Sec. 2. The doings of no school district meeting heretofore holden, 
shall be invalidated by reason of the neglect of the committee or per- 
son calling said meeting to leave a copy of the notice of said meeting 
with the clerk of such district. 

Sec. 3. All acts of school districts in locating school houses, when 
the site of a school house has been fixed by less than a two-thirds vote 
of the meeting at which said school house was located, are hereby 
ratified and confirmed, any law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 4. This act shall affect no suit now pending. 
Approved, June 23d, 1859. 
Davip N. Camp, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





Resident Editor’s Department. 





VACATION. 


ER: the issue of the present number, most of our schools will be 
enjoying a vacation,—a season of rest from school cares and duties, and 
a period for regaining physical health and mental elasticity. To the 
faithful teachers and pupils, long continued effort has rendered a cessa- 
tion of labors not only desirable but really indispensable. On the 
subject of vacations, however, there seems to be a diversity of opinion, 
both among teachers and parents. Many of the latter seem to imag- 
ine that the time thus taken is so much lost time, and in some cases 
they very grudgingly consent to allow a vacation of sufficient length 
to be of any service to teachers or pupils. Could they have their 
way the school should continue without interruption, though they 
would claim, and freely exercise, the right to take their children from 
school whenever they feel the slightest inclination to do so. Indeed, 
so far as our observation and experience have extended, the parents 
who send their children to school the most inconstantly, are the very 
parties to complain most loudly against vacations. They find the 
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school a very convenient place to which to send their children when 
not wanted for some other purpose. They do not consider how pros- 
trating the teacher’s labors are, rendered, too, doubly arduous, by the 
very irregular attendance of the pupils alluded to. 

But our object in this article, is not to write in favor of vacations. 
All true educators, and all considerate parents, are agreed as to their 
importance. We wish, rather, to give our views as to the appropriate 
time for, and length of, vacations, and add a hint or two on the use of 
the time thus appropriated. 

In determining when and how long vacations should be, we should 
have special reference to the highest good of the schools, and to the 
demands of teachers and pupils, so far as physical and mental well- 
being are concerned. In yearly schools, in our cities and larger vil- 
lages, ten or twelve weeks will prove none too much for vacations. In 
a well managed and industrious school, we believe that more can be 
accomplished in forty-two weeks than in fifty-two, for when teachers 
or pupils have for a long time taxed their energies, they will become 
unfit for earnest effort, and all the exercises of the school-rooia will 
prove irksome, if not profitless. 

The longest vacation should occur in July and August, for these 
months are, ordinarily, worth but little for mental application, and 
those schools which continue in session through them will make 
but very limited progress, while the loss in the health and energies 
of the pupils will be quite serious. We would say, then, that from 
the middle of July to the first of September, most of our yearly 
schools should enjoy a vacation. This will take six or seven weeks 
from a season of but little worth for study. In addition to this a 
week or two the latter part of December, and as much more early in 
April or May will suffice. ° 

In order that teachers may receive the greatest benefit from this re- 
lease from the school-room, they should, if possible, remove from the 
seene of their labors. If they can afford to travel, their health 
and information may be improved thereby; but as not many teachers 
can afford to spend much thus, the majority must seek rest and 
recreation in some other way. The main thing is to dispel school 
cares and thoughts, and to be so situated as to enjoy regular and pleas- 
ant exercise. We earnestly hope that those of our readers who are 
engaged in teaching may have pleasant vacations, and return to their 
arduous duties with invigorated bodies and renewed mental vigor; 
and that their pupils, after a season of recreation, may resume their 
studies with fresh energies, and with a new relish for school duties. 












The Broken Saw. 


THE BROKEN SAY’. 


A STORY FOR YOUTH. 


A Boy went to live with aman who was accounted a hard master. 
He never kept his boys; they ran away, or gave notice that they 
meant to quit; so he was half the time without, or in search of a boy. 
The work was not very hard—opening and sweeping out the shop, 
chopping wood, going errands, and helping in various ways. At last 
Sam Fisher went to live with him. “Sam’s a good boy,” said his 
mother. “I should like to see a boy now-a-days that had a spark of 
goodness in him,” growled the new master. 

It is always bad to begin with a man who has no confidence in you; 
because, do your best, you are likely to have little credit for it. 
However, he would try; the wages were good and his mother wanted 
him to go. Sam had been there but three days, before, in sawing a 
cross-grained stick of wood, he broke the saw. He was a little fright- 
ened. He knew he was careful, and he knew he wasa pretty good 
sawer, too, for a boy of his own age; nevertheless, the saw broke in 
his hands. 

“ And Mr. Jones will thrash you for it,” said another boy who was 
in the wood-house with him. “Why, of course, I didn’t mean to, and 
accidents will happen to the best of folks,” said Sam, looking with a 
very sorry air on the broken saw. 

“Mr. Jones never makes allowances,” said the other bey, “T never 
saw anything like him. That Bill might have stayed, only he jumped 
into a hen’s nest and broke her eggs. He daren’t tell of it; but Mr. 
Jones kept suspecting, and laid everything out of the way to Bill, 
whether Bill was to blame or not, till Bill couldn’t stand it, and 
wouldn’t.”. “Did he tell Mr. Jones about the eggs?” asked Sam. 
“No,” said the boy; “he was ’fraid to—Mr. Jones has got such a tem- 
per.” “I think he’d better owned square up,” said Sam. “I reckon 
you'll find it better to preach than to practice,” said the boy; “T’d 
run away before Id tell him;” and he soon turned on his heel and left 
poor Sam alone with his broken saw. 

It was after supper, and he was not likely to see Mr. Jones that 
night. The shop was shut, and his master had gone to some town- 
meeting. The next morning he would get up early, go into the wood- 
house, and see what was done, for Sam would never hide the saw. 

The poor boy did not feel very comfortable, or happy. He shut up 
the wood-house, walked out into the garden, and then went up to his 
little chamber under the eaves. He wished he could tell Mrs. Jones; 
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but she wasn’t sociable, and he had rather not. “O, my God,” said 
Sam, falling on his knees, “help me to do the thing that is right.” 
Sam had always said his prayers; but he had not put his own heart 
into his prayers as he did that night; that night he prayed. I do not 
know what time it was, but when Mr. Jones came into the house the 
boy heard him. He got up, crept down stairs, and met Mr. Jones in 
the kitchen. “Sir,” said Sam, “I broke your saw, and I thought I'd 
come and tell you fore you saw it in the morning.” “What did you 
get up to tell me for?” asked Mr. Jones; “I should think morning 
would be time enough to tell me of your carelessness.” “ Because,” 
said Sam, “I was afraid if I put it off I might be tempted to lie about 
it. I’m sorry I broke it: but I tried to be careful.” 

Mr. Jones looked at the boy from head to foot, then stretching out 
his hand, “Here, Sam,” he said, heartily, “give me your hand. 
Shake hands; I'll trust you, Sam. That’s right; that’s right; go to 
bed, boy: never fear. I am glad the saw broke; it shows the mettle’s 
in you. Go to bed.” 

Mr. Jones was fairly won. Never were better friends after that 
than Sam and he. Sam thinks justice has not been done Mr. Jones. 
If the boys had treated him honestly and “above board,” he would 
have been a good man to live with. It was their conduct that soured 
and made him suspicious. I do not know how that is; I only know 
that Sam Fisher finds in Mr. Jones a kind master and a faithful friend. 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Seventh Annual Meeting of the “Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association,” was held in Danielsonville, on the 16th and 17th of 
June, 1859. 

Owing to the excessive rain on both days, the number present was 
not so great, nor yet so small, as at some former meetings. The exer- 
cises, generally, were of a highly interesting character, and spoke well 
for the interest taken in this Association, and its objects, by a large 
number of veteran teachers from all parts of the State. Many faces 
were observed to beam with delight, as old acquaintances were again 
renewed by the hearty grasp of the hand, and new enthusiasm was 
kindled in many a soul, which will surely be felt, as each returns to 
his respective field of toil and labor. Would that all the faces once 
so familiar in the meetings of this Association, could have been pres- 
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ent, to mingle again in a meeting, second to no other in importance, 
held in the State, to give and take away that which may be increased, 


. enriching both giver and receiver. 


THURSDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


At 10} A. M. the Association was called to order by the President, 
E. F. Strong, of Bridgeport. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. F. S. Waterman. 

The Secretary, G. Fillow, being absent, C. C. Foster, of Hampton, 
was appointed Secretary, pro tem. - 

Report of the last meeting read, and accepted. 

A Committee was appointed to enroll the names of the teachers 
present. 

Reports were then made on the condition of Education in the dif- 
ferent sections of the State, by Mr. Northend, Rev. F. S. Waterman, 
E. R. Keyes, and the President. 

Mr .Waterman spoke highly commendatory of the Windham County 
Association, which he attended in the winter, and thought such 
meetings must do good. His remarks upon this and other kindred 
subjects were well received. The President gave a cheering account 
of the progress of Free Schools in the city of Bridgeport. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

President in the chair. 

Rev. L. Burleigh occupied a short time in remarks upon the opera- 
tions of the Windham County Teachers’ Association, and its effects on 
the cause of Education in the towns of the county. The present 
organized Association had been in existence over three years; holding 
its meetings quarterly, and sometimes much oftener, during that time. 
Other counties were urged to go and do likewise. 

Publishers’ Report of the Common School Journal, read, accepted, 
and discussed; and a Committee appointed to report “The best course 
to pursue in its publication for the future.” Committee consisted of 
Messrs. Burleigh, J. C. Howard, N. C. Boardman, J. S. Lathrop, C. 
C. Kimball, E. R. Keyes, and the President. 

Prof. Bailey, of New Haven, was then introduced. His lecture 
upon Reading, was a model in practice of his theory. Many spoke 
of it as the best lecture upon the subject they had ever heard. Those 
who were absent from this lecture lost not a little. A good digest 
can not be given to come within our limits. He urged to follow 
Nature, but stopped not until he had told us something about what 
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Nature is. Teachers and parents were especially urged, to form an 
easy, natural style of reading in the child when young. 

C. Northend, §. A. Wilson, Asa S. Putnam, and N. C. Boardman 
were then appointed a Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing ~ 
year. 

Rev. H. Beebee explained the slate globe. If all agents who 
frequent our meetings, understood their duty as well as Mr. B., they 
might be considered real blessings. 

Mr. Charles Northend, Editor of the Journal, and Rev. L. Burleigh, 
of Plainfield Academy, were appointed delegates to the National 
Teachers’ Association, Washington; and Prof. Bailey, of New Haven, 
and J. C. Howard, of Meriden, to the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at New Bedford, with power to choose substitutes. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to petition the Legis- 
lature to “abolish rate-bills and make our schools free,” reported, 
through Mr. Strong, a failure to attend to their duty. Mr. S. did 
not like to have his name coupled with a “ failure,” but he had waited 
for the Chairman, and nothing had been heard from him, and, conse- 
quently, nothing had been done. 

A new Committee were appointed, consisting of Messrs. Strong, 
Burleigh, and Prof. Camp, to petition the Legislature, in 1860. 

E. R. Keyes reported at some length on a system of Moral Educa- 
tion. 

Adjourned to 7} o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


President in the chair. 

Lecture by the Rev. M. Richardson, of Worcester. His subject 
was “ Free Schools,” and his remarks were interspersed with a num- 
ber of happy hits, which kept the audience for over an hour anda 
half in the best of humor. 


FRIDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


84 o'clock. President in the chair. 

Reading of the 23d Psalm by the President. Prayer by Rev. J. 
W. Salter, Norwich. Minutes of yesterday’s proceedings, read, and 
accepted. General Williams moved a vote of thanks to Prof. Bailey, 
for his instructive address, following with some excellent remarks 
upon taking Nature as a guide in the instruction of children. 

E.R. Keyes was appointed to receive the annual fee of member- 


ship. 
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The Committee on the Common School Journal reported, recom- . 
mending that the Editorial part of the Journal be conducted in a man- 
ner similar to the plan of last year, calling in new and fresh talent 
for the year ensuing. Also, that a Committee of three be appointed, 
to ascertain the present condition of the accounts and property of the 
Journal, and to dispose of such bound volumes as they may think 
proper, together with such maps and other saleable property as may be 
on hand, to the best advantage possible, and supervise the collection 
of arrearages upon subscriptions, with the advice of the President 
and Financial Committee. Messrs. Howard, Burleigh, and Reed 
were appointed said Committee. 

Mr. Northend, chairman of the Committee on the nomination of 
Officers for the ensuing year, reported the following: 


President. 

Emory F. Strong, - - - = Bridgeport. 

Vice-Presidents. 
J. N. Bartlett, -- - - - - New Britain. 
C. C. Kimball, New Haven. 
J.S. Lathrop, - - - = «+ Norwich. 
Chas. H. Wright, Greenwich. 
C.F. Dowd, - - + + «+ Waterbury. 
Asa §. Putnam, - - - - Danielsonville. 
Lucian Burleigh, - - - - Plainfield. 
E. B. Jennings, - - = New London. 


Recording Secretary, E. R. Keyes, Brooklyn. 
Corresponding Secretary, J. C. Howard, Meriden. 
Treasurer, L. L. Camp, Norwalk. 


Report accepted and officers appointed. 

H. L. Reed, L. Burleigh, and Gen. Williams were appointed 
to solicit subscribers for the Journal. While this Committee were 
attending to their duty, earnest remarks upon the subject were made 
by Messrs. Strong, Northend, Gen. Williams, J. T. Hutchins and 
others. 

On motion, N. B. Boardman, J. C. Howard, J. F. Peck, J. D. 
Whittemore, were appointed to nominate a Board of Editors. (See 
first page of Cover. 

B. W. Maples, Elbridge Upzon, Geo. Palmer, were appointed a 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Vou. VI. 16 
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An excellent letter was then read from Prof. Bail of New Haven, 
in relation to the Journal, urging its claims upon teachers. 

Afier a recess of 15 minutes a lecture was delivered by the Rev. 
Warren Burton of Cambridge, on Home Education, at the close of 


which, Dr. Cutter made some good practical suggestions upon the 
same subject. 


After some other business the Association adjourned to 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


An hour was spent in the discussing of matters pertaining to the 
financial condition of the Association and Messrs. Jennings and White, 
of New London, were appointed Auditors of Accounts for the past 
year and also for the current year. 

Recess of 10 minutes. Mr. George Palmer of Canterbury, gave 
an exercise in English History. Mr. P. teaches by a method of his 
own, in five minutes lessons, and is, we understand, getting out a chart 
which will be a valuable aid in this study, if his class was a fair speci- 
men of results from his method. 

The afternoon lecture was given by Mr. Jennings of New London. 
Subject,—How can the people—the masses—be best educated ? 

The defects in former systems, from the Christian Era down, were 
carefully pointed out, and those of our own times, discussed with nice 
discrimination, much to the amusement of his hearers. 

The question now came up, as Prof. Camp could not be present, 
whether there should be an evening session—the rain pouring in tor- 
rents, or that the afternoon session should be prolonged. It was voted 
to have the evening session as usual. The reporter of the local paper, 
Windham Co. Telegraph, says, “We noticed that the ladies “to a 
man” voted in favor of it. 

Adjourned to 73 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


President in the chair. 

A large number present, though raining very hard. 

Interesting remarks were made by Rev. Mr. Bebee of New Haven, 
Geo. Palmer of Canterbury, Rev. L. Burleigh of Plainfield, Messrs. 
Hutchins and Carpenter of Danielsonville, and others. 

Resolutions were passed, which our limits will oblige us to abridge, 
giving a vote of thanks to the speakers, the citizens of Danielsonville 
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and the Local Committee, and to the various Railroad Corporations 
for free return tickets. 

Adjourned, sine die. 

Thus closed one of the most industrious, hard-working meetings, 
which the Association has ever held. The punctuality at all of the 
sessions was worthy of much credit. 

E. R. Keyes, Rec. See. 





LANGUAGE. 


One of the best uses of a common school education, is to give to the 
child a mastery of the English tongue. The time has gone by, when 
a man can neglect the language in which his mother first caressed him 
and in which he first asked his father for bread, and screen himself 
from contempt behind the shield of the Greek and Latin classics. 
This is not an age, and ours is not a country, to encourage Tytyrus to 
stretch his limbs beneath the shade of the spreading beech-tree, and 
dream away the morning of his life in pastoral idleness. We are an 
active and a new people, in a new country of boundless domain, partly 
unexplored and almost entirely undeveloped, where nature must con- 
tend with man for long years, before she can ripen him and he can 
soften her into a condition where both shall be subjugated while both 
are triumphant. We must, therefore, teach our pupils to speak, to 
read, to write and to think, in the phraseology and idioms of the Eng- 
lish tongue. Not knowing how to do this, they know how to do nothing 
well. I observe a disposition, now too prevalent in our schools, to 
distract the child with definitions, appending to every word its expos- 
itor, and in this way crowding the young mind with confused images 
of resemblances, which it can of course get only glimpses of, so that 
it is kept too long in that uncertain state described so beautifully in 
the record of the blind man suddenly restored to sight, who “saw men 
‘as trees walking.” Thus every word of more than two syllables 
appears in certain books prepared for this purpose, with a bailiff hold- 
ing it fast in its gripe and dragging it over the small area of the child’s 
vision, distorting and straining the optic nerve until it throbs with pain. 
This is not the way to teach language. You might as well bring a 
wild man from the woods, dnprepared, into your drawing-room, and 
after laying before him a few rules for the government of his personal 
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demeanor, expect him to move about among your guests with all the 
elegance of civilized life. In trying to teach a child the use of words, 
the danger is that we shall attempt to do too much at once. Can the 
most refined scholar, on whose ear the slightest variation from accuracy 
in the use of language jars like a discord in music, refer back to defi- 
nitions in recounting to you the way in which he learned the nice 
meanings and recondite subtleties of his native tongue? The learning 
of language by a child is involuntary and unperceived, like the pleas- 
ure and health which come into his soul when he rambles on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon along flowery fields or upon slopes of wooded hills 
with distant glimpses of the sea. Words are so flexible and they 
mean so many things in different connections, that they must be seen 
from many points of observation and approached stealthily as if to 
take them by surprise, before you can know them as you do the faces 
of your friends, and, in the absence of all restraint and estrangement, 
feel that they are your own. Some of you can recall the winter even- 
ings around the fire-side, when the dropped curtain and closed shutter 
interposed between the storm without and the atmosphere of peace 
that pervaded the circle within, and can call up the very smiles and 
glances of faces long since dead, as the mother with trembling voice 
read the story of Joseph, sold by his brethren, with only those occa- 
sional explanations which the heart asked for without feeling the irk- 
someness of restraint when they were received. At other times, Mil- 
ton was the theme, carrying you far into chaos and old night; or Cow- 
per’s Task, a task only in name; or Goldsmith filling the room with 
images of the play-ground in the village not then “deserted;” or of 
Olivia wringing her hands when repentance was too late to restore 
happiness to the Vicar’s family; or Crusoe, exploring the solitude of 
his island from its highest cliff, and meditating upon the follies of filial 
disobedience; or the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” that best poet’s pic- 
ture of an earthly heaven. In traveling over this varied field of lit- 
erature, sacred and profane, you learned unconsciously the hidden 
meaning of words as the vehicle of thought for the best minds in the 
world, with as little effort as the lungs are filled with pure air, as the 
aroma of flowers touches you through the medium of the senses, or as 
the echo of the waterfall, softened by its own undulations of sound, 
comes to your heart through the ear in the stillness of the evening. 
In this way, words become realities to you. You grow a master of all 
their inflections, and could use them as a, painter does colors, blending 
them into a picture. 

In saying this, I do not mean that definitions are to be entirely dis- 
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carded by the teacher; but only that they are not to be forced upon ~ 
the mind so as to oppress it and overload it when it is too slender to 
bear such a weight. Now this is precisely the way that language 
must be taught, if taught at all, in our schools. Let the learner see 
by associating words with the thoughts and feelings of our best writers, 
that they have a life and soul, and let them not be presented in the 
aspect of skeletons, the separate bones of which are bound together by 
wires, and which shock the nerves of childhood as they rattle against 
one another. 

And this brings me to consider the most important method of teach- 
ing language to children in schools—which is, by instructing them how 
to read well. No one can do this without first himself knowing how to 
read with an understanding heart. It is surprising to what extent this 
branch of education is neglected. Many of the teachers cannot read 
a passage from Hamlet or Paradise Lost, intelligibly, for the simple 
reason that they have not taste and soul enough to apprehend and feel 
the meaning of the author. I have a vivid recollection of being pres- 
ent at a school examination, when Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard was offered up as a sacrifice to the god of Dullness. There were 
present, aiding and abetting, about the same number of active conspira- 
tors as officiated at the murder of Julius Cesar, the school-master being, 
of course, the Brutus of the occasion, and claiming the larger share of 
honor. I shall never forget the way in which they tolled that curfew, 
and the zig-zag course of the “lowing herd winding slowly o’er the 
lea.” I recollect thinking at the time that it was a clearer case for the 
interposition of a grand-jury than half those that come under their 
cognizance. No man can read well without careful study of the beat 
authors who have adorned the language, for they have power to stir 
the deep fountains of the soul, to make the voice tremulous, and to 
quicken the pulse until the very atmosphere of the school-room is filled 
with a kind of galvanic influence that pervades every frame and 
inspires the reader not only as he feels it himself, but sees it flashing 
from the eyes of his hearers. “As good almost kill a man,” says 
Milton, “as kill a good book. Who kills a man, kills a reasonable 
creature; God’s image; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason 
itself, kills the image of God as it were in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burden to the earth, but a good book is the precious life-blood 
of a worth-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life.” 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE FEMALE TEACHERS OF CON- 
Rs NECTICUT. 


NO. 1. 


I do not propose, in the little space that I have been invited to fill 
in the columns of the JouRNAL, to discuss any system of educational 
ethics, or to preach you a sermon, but to say some plain, direct, earnest 
words upon the necessity of your appreciating the magnitude and 
importance of your calling. 

It is a principle of the law of mind, that our interest in the accom- 
plishment of any object is in proportion to our conception of the mag- 
nitude and importance of that object. If you were invited into the 
presence of some person whose favor you were most désirous to 
secure, and upon whom you deemed your life-future depended, your 
dress and manner would be more a subject of thought and care, than 
were you only going to do an errand to your mother’s washerwoman. 
If you engage in a business whose end is only the acquirement of from 
two to five dollars a week, it will interest you far less than when the 
money is merely incidental, and the real object, the greatest in your- 
own estimation, as in truth, that could possibly be presented for you to 
accomplish. 

And yet I am not altogether sure but that there are some teachers 
in my own State, who are incited to labor quite as much by the wages 
they receive, or the reputation they wish to obtain, as they are by the 
conception of the greatness of the work that they are reasonably 
expected to perform. And this may arise from the fact that the mag- 
nitude and importance of their calling has never been a subject of 
serious consideration. If this be so, how important that it should 
engage our thoughts at once; as no person can do justice to those by 
whom they are employed, who does not fully Understand and fully 
comprehend the work which they are paid to perform. 

And first: Entrusted to your keeping and culture, are the intellects 
of the coming generation. You are deciding what shall be the stand- 
ard of mind thirty years from to-day. That little boy, from four years 
old to ten, is to occupy just the intellectual position in which you help 
to place him. That little girl will adorn and enlighten just the circle 
in which you shall assist her to move. Those children under your 
care are receiving from you an impetus upward or downward, and 
you are morally responsible in no small degree for the position in the 
world of mind that they will occupy. But you may say, What can I 
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do in a term of a few weeks or months? That period is a link that 
you are to forge in the chain that reaches from the cradle to the grave. 
Is it of no account how well it is done? 

But, second: You are deciding what shall be, to a greater or less 
extent, the habits of those of whom you have the charge. Accustom 
a child to steady, earnest, persevering application in intellectual pur- 
suits, and the same characteristics will manifest themselves in all future 
life; while a child disgusted with books, indifferent and lazy, for lack, 
perhaps, of interest in him, and skill to call him out on the part of his 
teacher, makes an indifferent and lazy man. And more important 
still, the child who is taught to govern himself—his temper, his inclina- 
tions—and implicitly to obey, because his reason sees that obedience is 
right, is far more certain, fortified by good habits of thought, to brave 
successfully the temptations of life, than a scholar unrestrained, or e 
restrained at all, by force. 

And, third: The morals of the future are entrusted to you. The 
school is the natural ally of the pulpit. Education and good habits fit 
men to receive the influence of the gospel. 

But, farther, the school itself decides the moral standing, in no 
small degree, of the coming generation. Something is impressed on 
the moral sense of each child, each day, the remembrance of which is 
to live forever. Something is done by every teacher in Connecticut, 
each hour, unconsciously, perhaps, but none the less surely, that will 
help to make each child an angel or a demon. It is little things that 
form character, but the formation and growth is constant. The shuttle 
passes through the warp of life unnumbered times each day: the 
thread is of the teacher’s making, its color, its strength. 

If, then, you are deciding what shall be the standard of mind, the 
habits, and, to no small degree, the morals, of those under your care, 
you are deciding what shall be the manhood of the next generation— 
you are deciding whether reason and right shall govern, or passion 
and the wrong—you are deciding whether this experiment of a free 
government shall be a success or a failure; the greatest blessing, or 
the greatest curse—you are deciding whether the God-given rewards 
of our national industry shall help to bless the world with moral light 
with civil and religious liberty, by being turned into the channels of 
benevolence, or curse it by giving “aid and comfort” to state or 
national despotism. 

And all this, so far as Connecticut is concerned, entrusted to-day to 
nearly seventeen hundred female teachers in our State—entrusted to 
each of you, individually. 
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But you shun the responsibility, by saying, as before,“ We have 
them in charge but a short time; we are but one out of a score or 
more persons employed year after, and what we do will be of little 
consequence.” . 

Suppose that thirty individuals were employed to sculpture from a 
block of marble a statue to fill a niche in some magnificent temple, 
where it was to be looked upon and admired by generations yet un- 
born, and from which, as from ancient statuary, and painting, and 
architecture, the world was to judge of our attainment in art, as well 
as our intellectual and moral character. The artists commence the 
execution of the great work, each upon some particular part of the 
figure; but one or more of them, not appreciating the design of the 
labor, or with mind pre-occupied by something of far lesser consequence, 
grows indifferent, neglectful, careless ; and thus, when the time arrives 
tliat the statue is to be finished, the feet and limbs and portions of the 
body are done, wrought into forms of exquisite beauty; but perhaps 
the head, or what should have been the finely rounded and harmonious 
chest, is unfinished, or, worse still, marred, irrecoverably; and thus 
the statue, in all its disgusting disfiguration, is placed in the temple, as 
the monument of the unappreciating, unthinking, unfaithful artists’ ’ 
shame, and the nation’s loss, forever. 

Shall the future character of the thousands, which each of you is 
now necessarily assisting to form, be undeveloped or disfigured, to the 
individual’s mortification, and perhaps wreck, and the country’s loss, 
through any misconception of the magnitude and importance of your 
trust, or any neglect to fulfill it? 

H. L. R. 
Jewett Crry, Cr 
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COMPOSITION AND DECLAMATION. 


In every good school, declamation and composition will go hand in 
hand with the reading exercise. With the study of a few good authors, 
and the constant practice of reading them, the ‘child’s mind soon learns 
to frame sentences for itself, and he readily acquires enough of the 
mechanical art of writing to put them upon paper. By the time he 
is twelve years old he will be a thinker to a certain limited extent, and 
his thoughts will have a texture which other children’s cannot have, 
either at that or even a later period. The conceptive faculty having 
had so much to feed upon, there will be a shapeliness, a variety, a 
softness of tone to his written or spoken ideas, and a relation the one 
to the other, which give the reader or hearer a kindred pleasure to 
that derived from the contemplation of a landscape partly unreclaimed 
and partly cultivated, but all lovely in the freshness of its luxuriance. 
The teacher will now see the leaven of Wordsworth, Goldsmith, Hume, 
Alison, Hallam, Wilson, and such other authors as he has familiarized 
to the pupil’s mind, working in it and pervading its every faculty; and 
the boy, in a rapture of surprise at the discovery that he is a writer 
without having been aware that he was learning to be one, snatches 
the little record of his thoughts and runs to deposit it, where he does 
his other treasures, in the maternal cabinet. His mind is now con- 
scious of a new power, and, like an infant when it first.discovers that 
it can creep about the floor, the learner, exulting in this delightful dis- 
covery, goes from strength to strength, till he exhibits whatever of 
mental acumen and force are found to lie within the range of his capa- 
bilities. 

Declamation, the inseparable attendant of composition, is the most 
public part of school-culture. In a republic, where there are so many 
avenues to success open to enterprise, and where the poorest and hum- 
blest boy may aspire to be the richest and greatest man in the nation, 
shifting from State to State, as fancy or interest may tempt him, until 
he adjusts himself to the precise place fitted for his genius, the power 
of addressing an assembly with self-possession and facility, is one of 
the most desirable that a parent could wish to see bestowed upon his 
son. Here, to a degree, every man is necessarily in public life. 
Every district school meeting is an arena where he may exercise his 
powers as a debater; and in every town-meeting, whatever there may 
be in him of ability to convince or. persuade, will find a response in 
the hearts of an auditory, intelligent, earnest and interested as he. 
Now childhood is the time to practice this art. While the boy is learn- 
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ing to express his thoughts upon paper, he can be taught to declaim 
well, which is in itself little more than a physical accomplishment; 
and as he ripens into a good writer, he will readily unite the two attain- 
ments, and become an earnest debater. If he has good logical powers, 
he will be formidable; if he has genius, he will be eloquent. By the 
time he is fifteen years old, he will be familiar with the best poets and 
orators of the language, and will have made them his by the precious 
right of acquisition, so that their noble inspiration may be said to beat 
in his heart, flow in his veins, and shape the visions that visit him in 
his sleep. His combining powers are now all alive, and all that he 
sees in nature and art, every rough experience of life, is seized by 
them and appropriated to themselves. Let a young man thus fur- 
nished by nature and education, go from a quiet village in New Eng- 
land, into some great city of the West. On some unexpected occasion 
@ commotion arises among the people involving the settlement of some 
question of local or national importance. The wanderer hurries with 
the crowd to the scene of debate. He listens to one speaker after 
another as he addresses the multitude. His soul begins to kindle, his 
eye flashes, as the great thoughts of the masters whom he studied in 
childhood sweep over the chords of his soul and elicit a strange wild 
music that rings in his ears and tingles in his blood. Impelled by an 
irresistible impulse, he rises to speak, and his voice, silvery with emo- 
tion, vibrates -like a beam of light over the dark waves of the sea 
beneath him. The crowd is hushed, and after the spell is over and 
the vast concourse stands fused into a glowing mass before him, nei- 
ther he nor any one of all his hearers can repeat his words, for they 
come into his heart and fall upon their ears like a long, unbroken echo 
wafted from the grassy nooks and sweet dells of school-boy days. He 
will soon have tendered to him a seat in the councils of the nation, or 
he will represent the greatest Republic in the world at some foreign 
court, or he will administer from the bench the law which Chatham, 
Grattan and Webster taught him to venerate; and who will ever re- 
member, unless it be with pride, that his mother cradled him in an 
alms-house ? 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


"New Haven.—Several important changes have recently been 
made in the schools of the “Elm City.” A High School has been 
established, and Wm. Kinne, Esq., late of the Eaton School, has been 
appointed principal. Mr. K.’s long experience and ripe scholarship 
seem to make him eminently fitted for the situation. A brief call at 
this school gave us very favorable impressions. 

Mr. Whetmore, for several years a highly efficient teacher in the 
Webster and Eaton Schools, has been appointed principal of the Dix- 
well School, in place of Mr. Bradley, resigned. This is a good 
appointment,—a deserved compliment to a worthy man and good 
teacher. 

Other changes have been made, of which we will speak hereafter. 


Hartrorp.—We recently spent an hour very pleasantly in the 
North School, of which A. Morse, Esq., is principal. The several 
rooms appeared in excellent condition, and gave clear proof of fidelity 
on the part of the principal and his assistants. We listened to an 
interesting spelling exercise, conducted by the principal. 

We also made a brief call at the Center School, under the charge 
of Mr. Barrows. Mr. B. has, for many years, been a faithful and 
efficient instructor in this school, and he has accomplished a good 
work. We only regret that so good a teacher, sub-teachers and pupils 
are not favored with better school-house accommodations. The build- 
ing is certainly not a credit to the populous district in which it stands. 


HartLanp.—The schools of this place enjoyed a very pleasant 
union pic-nic on Friday, the 8th of July. They were addressed by 
several gentlemen, and all the arrangements for the occasion were 
admirably made and carried out by the teachers and parents, and 
much good, will, we doubt not, result to the schools. 


C. Goopwtn CLarK.—This gentleman, well known as first prin- 
cipal of the Eaton School, New Haven, and late Superintendent of 
the Schools of Schenectady, has recently been elected Teacher in the 
Bigelow School, Boston. Mr. Clark is a gentleman, a thorough 
teacher, an earnest Educator. If the Boston Committee are always 
as fortunate in their selection of teachers, their schools cannot fail of 
the highest success. We congratulate friend Clark on his becoming a 
co-laborer with as noble a class of teachers and educators as can be 
found in the wide world. 
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ComPLmMEeNnTARY.—Miss J. L. Thomas, late successful principal of 
the Grammar School in New Britain, was, on retiring from her situa- 
tion, presented with a beautiful diamond ring, by her pupils. Such a 
compliment has the true ring to it. 


G. H. Hotuister.—We hope our readers will not overlook two 
articles in this number from the pen of Mr. Hollister: one on “ Lan- 
guage” and the other on “Composition and Declamation.” They will 
richly pay for perusal. Mr. H. has recently removed to Milwaukee. 
We regret the removal of one who has done so much for the credit of 
his native State. As author of the excellent History of Connecticut, 
his name should be held in lasting and grateful remembrance. He 
will bear with him the best wishes of a host of friends in this State. 


Note.—The publisher would tender his sincere thanks to those 
subscribers who have promptly responded to his call in our last. A 


large number are still in arrears, from whom he hopes to hear without 
delay. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The Institute for New Haven County will be held during the first 
week of September. Due notice of the place, etc., will be given by 
circulars, and in the papers of the County. 

The other Institutes will be held during the months of September 
and October. 





Normat Scnoot Convention.—The Fifth Annual Convention 
of the American Normal School Association is to be held at Trentons 
N. J., on the 17th and 18th of August next. It is to be addressed by 
the Hon. George S. Boutwell, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, and probably by the Hon. Horace Mann, who was for- 
merly in the same position, and is now President of Antioch College, 
Ohio. Papers discussing the various topics relating to Normal Schools 
will be presented by Messrs. Crosby of Massachusetts, Hovey of Illi- 
nois, Krusi of New Jersey, Edwards of Missouri, Holbrook and Og 
den of Ohio, and Bulkley of New York, all gentlemen connected with 
the Normal Schools of their respective States. The reading of these 
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papers will probably not exceed twenty-five minutes each, and will 
form the basis for subsequent discussion. 





The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the American InsTITUTE OF 
InsTRUCTION will be held in New Bedford, Mass., on the 23d, 24th 
and 25th days of August. 

The Exercises will be as follows: 

On Tuesday, the 23d,—At 2 o'clock, P. M., the Meeting will be 
organized. 

At 3 o’clock, P. M., the Introductory Lecture will be given by 
George B. Emerson, LL. D. Subject: “The Forest and the Gar- 
den.” 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Prof. James D. Butler, of State 
University, Madison, Wis. Subject: “The Claims of the Classics.” 

On Wednesday, the 24th,—At 9 o’clock, A. M., a Discussion. Sub- 
ject: “Is it expedient to require the use of the Bible by Pupils in 
Public Schools?” 

At 11 o’clock, A. M.,a Lecture by J. D. Runkle, Esq., of Cam- 
bridge. Subject: “The Mathematics considered as an Element in a 
Liberal Education.” 

At 24 o’clock, P. M., a Lecture by Charles Hutchins, Esq., of the 
Dwight School, Boston. Subject: “Thé Parent Side in the work of 
Education; or some of the Privileges and Duties of Parents with 
reference to the School.” 

At 3} o'clock, P. M., a Discussion. Subject: “Was the Massa- 
chusetts Educational Legislation of 1859 expedient?” 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., a Lecture by Rev. R. C. Waterston of Boston. 

On Thursday, the 25th,—At 9 o’clock, A. M., a Discussion. Sub- 
ject: “Ought Students to be compelled to report the misconduct of 
their Fellow-Students?” 

At 11 o'clock, A. M., a Lecture by Charles Northend, Esq., of New 
Britain, Conn. Subject: “Primary Schools.” 

At 2 o’clock, P. M., a Lecture by Prof. J. W. Patterson, of Dart- 
mouth College. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., brief Addresses by the President and Mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

Ladies attending the meeting will be hospitably entertained by the 
citizens of New Bedford. On their arrival they are requested to re- 
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port themselves to J. B. Congdon, Esq., at the City Library, Williams 
Street, opposite City Hall. 
The usual reduction of fare on the railroads may be expected. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, President. 


Bens. W. Putnam, Rec. Sec’y. 
Boston, June 19, 1859. 





Correction.—In the official department of our last, an error in 
date occurred, which we would correct. Instead of September 11th 
as the time for returns, it should be September 15th. 





THE FIRST SCHOOL IN CANADA. 


WE learn from an article written by Mr. Myrand, that the first 
school in Canada was kept by Father Lejeune, at Quebec, in 1632. 
It consisted of a negro boy and an indian boy, to whom the good 
father taught reading and writing. He wrote to France that he 
would not exchange his class for the best university. The following 
year he had twenty pupils, most of whom came on foot every day from 
several miles in the country. That school was the foundation of the 
famous Jesuit’s College whtch produced men of eminence under the 
French regime and was numerously attended when suppressed in 1776. 
The course of studies was indentical with that of the college of Louis- 
le-Grand, in Paris. It occupied an immense quadrangular building 
with a yard in the centre, which for the times, must have been a stu- 
pendous construction, and is still one of the largest in Quebec. It 
has, ever since 1776, been occupied by the troops and is known under 
the anomalous appellation of “the Jesuits’ Barracks.” 


- 





Live ror Sometainc.—Thousands of men breathe, move and 
live—pass off the stage of life, and are heard of no more.. Why? 
they did not a particle of good in this world; and none were blessed; 
by them; none could point to them as the instruments of their re- 
demption; not a line they wrote, not a word they spoke could be re- 
called; and so they perished, their light went out in darkness, and 
they were not remembered more than the insects of yesterday. Will 
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you thus live and die, Oh! Man immortal? Live for something. Do 
good, and leave behind you a monument of virtue that the storms of 
time can never destroy. Write your name by kindness, love, and 
mercy, on the hearts of the thousands you come in contact with year 
by year, and you will never be forgotten. No! your name, your 
deeds will be legible on the hearts you leave behind, as the stars on 
the brow of evening. Good deeds will shine as brightly on the earth 
as the stars of heaven.— Selected. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Wesster’s Dictionary, Unaprinarp. The Messrs. Merriam of Springfield, 
Mass., have just issued the enlarged and pictorial edition of this excellent work, 
making it, in all respects, a book of unsurpassed worth. The additions consist 
of eighty-two pages containing more than 1,500 beautifully executed cuts, in- 
tended to convey through the eye, a correct impression of the object defined. 
These are arranged in classes as Architecture, Botany, Geology, Heraldry, &c. 
Under Architecture, are representations of the different orders, conveying 
through the eye, a definite idea of the part defined, 

Some sixty pages of synonyms, comprising upwards of 2,000 words, prepared 
by Prof. Goodrich, have also been added. This is an admirable feature of the 
new edition and will make it still more valuable as a book for school use. 

There are, also, nearly 10,000 new words in this edition; a pronouncing 
table of names of distinguished persons; a full list of abbreviations; Latin, 
French, Italian and Spanish phrases, ete. 

The entire work covers 1,512 pages, and to refer to all its merits, would re- 
quire more time and space than we have at command. Itis a book which 
should be in every school-room, in every library, and in every house. The 
original edition was worth far more than it cost, and the additions in the new 
edition, will prove, in themselves, worth far more than the entire cost of the 
book to any teacher or individual who will make use of them. 

We know of no better way in which a father of a family could invest a few 
dollars, than in the purchase of this work. We shall, hereafter, give a few 
specimens of the additions made. 

PuiLotoeica Stupres, wir En@uisx Itiustrations. By Josiah W. Gibbs, 


Prof. of Sacred Literature, Yale College. 12mo., 244 pp. New Haven, 
Peck, White & Peck. 


This little work of Prof. Gibbs will prove a most valuable one to the student 
and teacher. In a condensed and convenient form, he has givena vast 
amount of information in relation to the grammatical and philological princi 
ples of language. The book will prove worth far more than its cost to any 
teacher or student, 

From the same author and publishers, we have a very good book entitled 
‘A Latin Analyston Modern Philological Principles.” We commend these two 
works as worthy the attention of teachers and scholars. 
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Tue Nationa, Evementary Speier: By J. M. Watson. New York: A. 

S. Barnes & Burr. 

This work of 160 pages seems to have been carefully and judiciously pre- 
pared and neatly published. In addition to words arranged in columns, much 
of the book is occupied by sentences for dictation exercises, to be written by 
the pupils. These are well selected, and the work is altogether an excellent 
one, a fit accompaniment for the valuable series of National Reading Books by 
the same author and publishers. 


Lovett’s Progressive Reapers. (By the Ed. of the present number.) If, as is 
sometimes said, whoever makes a good book confers a public benefit, it must 
be emphatically true of him who places within our reach a good Reading Book, 
or a good Seriesof Readers. As improvements are made in the character of 
our schools, the subject of Reading is demanding and receiving increased atten- 
tion. To bea good reader, is in most schools and communities, considered a 
valuable accomplishment, With inferior books, teachers find themselves crip- 
pled in their attempts to cultivate a taste for reading, and in securing that 
style or kind of reading which always commands attention, and is always lis- 
tened to with interest. We feel that we are complimenting the teachers of 
Connecticut, and the profession generally, when we say that one of their num- 
ber, Prof. J. E. Lovell, of New Haven, has succeeded in perfecting a series of 
Readers, that are better adapted to the general wants of the school-room than 
any it has been our pleasure to examine. 

Two distinct features in this series of Readers, commend them to our attention. 
The introductory or drill exercises are simple and gradual, enabling any teacher 
of ordinary ingenuity, to train his pupils in all those,exercises which tend to 
give contro! of voice, so essential to good reading ; and then, the selections are 
of the best kind,—extracts from eminent authors are abundant, especially in the 
higher numbers of the series. The fifth Reader, just published, is in all re- 
spects, a most excellent book ; its peculiar merits, we think, can not fail to give 
it a general introduction and permanent use in the schools of this and other 
States. 








